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EDUCATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Czecho slovak Republic, proclaimed independent October 28, 
• \ 91 \ ' prises an area of 54,000 square miles. It is’inhabited by 
Czechs and Slovaks, two branches of the western Slavs, from whom 

•uo-S 1C o dem ? lt8 Dame - The total Potion in 1921 was 
ltJ,59i»,816. • GermaiSs- constitute a large proportion of the inhabit- 

a.us, number, ng about 3,000,000 souls. The new State reunites the 
Provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Slovakia, and the au- 
tonomous .territory of Carpathian Russia. The first three Provinces 
constituted before the advent of the Hapsburgs one of the powerful 
States of Europe.’ In 1C20 Bohemia, defeated at the battle of the 
White Mountain, lost her independence and came under the rule of 
foreign potentates. Its history for the next few centuries formed 
but a part of the history of Austria. Vhile Bohemia was thus domi- 

iuWby " k ”' ™ 

tsrmrrf * policy ot 

' lit n n te u eC ^ a * fe ? f the °° untr y- But a liberty-loving people 

• ! r 6 ' Bohen ^ ans or | he Moravians, from whose midst came Huss 
™ feaHeSS cham g ions of enlightenment, could not be 
d subdued. The national .asjjfrations, long suppressed, began to 
•reassert themselves at the first quarter of the nineteenth centufy. A 
snuggle ensued for the introduction of broader political reforms, for 
the development of the economic resources of the country, and for an 
extension of public education along national lines. The revival of 
Bohemian literature was^tl.e first expression of\this vigorous move- 

of«fenST ^ - ** m ° ther t0ngUC was development 

7T nat 7 hal consclo,, sness of the people. In the field of education 
^Struggle concentrated against the fashion to treat the Bohemian 
^chool like Austrian. This struggle, though determined, did not 
bring the desired result, as concessions granted were later changed 
or revoked. . The policy of Austria in Bohemian matters was at bU 
he policy of makeshifts and half-hearted palliatlfes. But while 
this treatment of Bohemians caused bitter resentment and disap- 

*■ -Wf **** 4 

/H^ith the cjming of the Czecho-Slovak Republic a new era was 
inaugurated. Barely four years have elapsed since its independpnbe - 
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was proclaimed, yet the process of economic anil political reconstruc- 
tion has advanced perceptibly. The aim of the present Government 
in matters of education, like those of State, is to coordinate the two 
diverse arrangements that hitherto separated Bohemia from Slo- 
vakia. The line of demarkation between the C'zecho- Slovaks and the 
Germans is still sharply drawn, but every effort is made to respect 
national differences and iron! friction.. The constructive policy of 
the Government pursued in matters of. education has Lome many 
fruits, with the result that the Czech scHoolis now strong enough to 
throw off the foreign element ami to follow the fundamental prin- 
ciples laid down by the country's, nay, the worlds great educator, 
Comenius. 

GENERAL FEATURES. 


Education is compulsory for all the children in the State. In the 
Cjeech-speaking Provinces, i. e., in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, 
education is widespread and illiteracy low, numbering from £.1 to 
per cent. In Slovakia, formerly under the* domination of the 
Magyar Government, it is much higher, reaching in the year 1910 
** about 27.8 per cent. In the former Provinces the compulsory age 
for children extends over 8 years, i. e.,from the age of 6 to 14, with 
the exception of rural districts, where children may be excused from 
v attendance after the ugp of 12; in Slovakia and Carpathian Russia 
the compulsory age is from^G to.12, i. c., 6 years only. Continuation 
classes are established* in some' placesi for those betweeiU}2 and 15, 
but as attendance in these Schools js not enforced their influence is ' 
negligible. In general, the school attendance in Slovakia and Sub 
Carpathian Russia is unsatisfactory, especially in the mountainous re- 
gions, where school work encounters 4 many difficulties/ 

These shortcomings *are realized by the new authorities, 'and no 
, effort is spared in opening new schools and thus raising the standard 
of education in this part of the country. The question of lengthen- 
ing the period of. attendance Veceives serious consideration, and it is 
quite likely that iff the near future a uniform eight-year compulsory, 
school period will be the minimum retirement throughout the 
.Republic. 

KINDERGARTEN AND NURSERY SCHOOLS. 


Kindergarten and nursery, schools are dotted all over the country. 
Both types of schools are. voluntary institutions supported either by 
autonomous authorities or private associations. Efforts, in behalf of 
tb& establishment of such schools are made by county districts or 
local communities, in which pase the school is known as a public 
institution* There are also in the country many private kinder- 
garten and nursery schools. , , 
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_ T he kindergarten Bchools'are modem and indigenous. 'Neither 
the * roebel nor the Montessori method lias taken deep root in the 
school- curriculum. The school work, plays, and games are based' on 
local life and tradition. 

At the beginning of the school year 1920-21 thWe were in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia 584 publicjind 429 privateAor a total of 1,Q13 
kindergarten and nuilery schools. Of this number 532 ‘(52$ per 
cent) »ere Bohemian. 470 <46.4 per cent) Oernian, and 11 (1.1 £ r 
cent) l ohsh. Ihe number of children in these schools was 42,830 
of whom 20,328 were boys anti 22,502 girls. ’ 

In Slovakia there were 222. public and 12 private kindergarten and 
day iiursfr.es, with 5,543 boys and 6,146 girls; in Subcarpathian 

‘5, US ^ la : f 5 pu ^ ,c and . I >rivate schools, with 767 hoys and 887 girls. 
The total number of kindergarten and nursery schools in the Republic 
was thus 1,292, with 56,173 children of preschool age in attendance. 

ELEMENTARY- EDUCATION. ». 

\ 

Elementary education is imparted in the primary and higher prf- 
mnry schools. The primary school generally cohsists of five or six 
grades. In larger localities a higher type, of elementary ednoation is 
provided in the so-called higher primary schools, comprising the 
sixth seventh, and eighth grades. As the name indicates, they offer 
supplementary .instruction, to pupils of school age who do not intend 
to pursue their education in secondary institutions. These schools 
are either attached to the primary schools or organized as separate 
institutions. The course of study ip the higher primary schools lasts 
three years. In. recent years there has been a strong movement 
among the Czech educators to extend it beyond this limit by addin* 
another year. ' * * 

Time-table of elementary schools. 


« v> 

• Subject. 

. 

t 

Year. 

— A 

A 

11 

I HI | It* 

* V 

Religion ! 

! \ 

I 12 

2 

10 

- 2 
9 
1 
1 

•4 

2,2 

2 

n 

i 

• 

2 

0 

2 

1 

>4 

1 

n 
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0 

3 

3 

>4 

2 

2 

n 

3 

Mot nor tongue * * \ 

<1 copra j. by and history I .* ! 

«visiuic t'Hiuj llilU |Fll ...... . .. t 

Arithmetic and geometry 

W log 


4 

2/2 

2 

2/2 

2/2 

Singing ...- 

Physical training 

Needlework • 

2/2 

VI 




* total tor DOTS ... 

Total for girls. 

10 

* >• 

21 
21 . 

23 

Z1 

■ • , 

25 

27 

25 

25 

— L . 


• urn* only 8 periods: (5/2-5 Periods o 1 30 miaul*)/. * Qlrb only I period. • For gl* «*w 

W designates 2 periods of 30 minutes 
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Time-table of higher elementary schools. 


Subject. 

Year. 

Subject. 

. 

Year. 

I 

11 

■ 

1 

. II » 

III 

RHWoo j>. 

Mother tongue 

Geography and history.. 

Nature study t 

Physics... V 

. ' Arithmetic 

3 

6 

3 

2 

2 

' 4 

2 

.5 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

6 

3 

* l 

4 

Oeometry 

Drawing 

Penmanship 

Singing ^f.. 

Physical training 

3 

3 

* 1 
2 

* 3 
3 
1 

1 

2 

, 1 3 

3 
0 
1 
2 


1 Girts only once a week. 


The new programs also include civics and manual work fot boys 
and girls. v 

Under the Austrian regime, there were separate schools for boys 
and girls, but the new regulations permit the opening of schools 
on a coeducational basis, if greater efficiency and economy can thus 
be secured. This has naturally resulted in the establishment of a 
large number of elementary schools where both boys and girls are 
in attendance. % 

The schools are either public yr private. Private schools receive 
State recognition if. they come up to the standard prescribed by 
law. * 

A special type.of school is the church school that exists especially 
in Slovakia and Subcarpatljian Russia. These schools are regarded 
as- public institutions, their expenditures/being met .partly by the 
State, partly by the religious bodies\recognized by the State. . 

Teachers’ salaries in elementanf^schools in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia are paid by the respedtivg provinces; other expenses con- 
nected with compulsory education are met by the communities. In 
Slovakia and Subcai*pathian Russia, owing to the complexity of the 
school problem, schools are supported either by the Stat * the com- 
munities, denominational bodies, or* private individuals. 

The language of instruction is, in general, Czech or Slovak.. The 
rights of various nationalities comprising the new State are safe- 
' guarded by special regulations governing minority groups. Pro- 
vision is made, as far as possible, to have each child attend school, 
in which instruction is j^iven in his own mother tongue. If the 
number of children does not warrant the establishment of a special 
school, separate^etiisses. are formed for pupils using a common lan-. 
guage. I i thus happens that in Czechoslovakia the language of 
. instruction is Czech, Slovak, German, Polish, Hungarian, or Ruthe- 
niah. Two or three languages may be sometimes used in a single 
school, especially in localities with a mixed population. 

At the beginning of the year 1920-r21 there were in Bohemia, 
MoravUy'and Silesia 9,445 public and 182 private primary schools. 
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Slovakia h«d 3,288 public and 31 private, and Subcarpathian Russia 
lind 4(5 schools, all public. There were thus in Czechoslovakia 
13,208 public and 216 private schools, or a total of 13,421 primary 
schools. The enrollment'in the first three provinces was 749,000 
l>oys and 759.034 girls. Slovakia had 185,838 boys and 183,463 girls 
in her schools; and Subcarpathian Russia, 28,004 boys and 26,740 
prls. The total number of children in all. the primary schools of 
Czechoslovakia was thus 1,032,187; of this number 962.041 were boys 
and 969,246 girls. •* . ^ ^ 

As to high^ primary schools there were in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia 1,247 public and 54 private institutions. The attendance 
m 1920-21 was 121,146 boys and HO, 722 girk/sglovakia had 98 
public and 4 private schools with 8.466 boys 12,383 girls, and 
Subcarpathian Russia, 8 public and 2 private institutions, with 622 
boys and 980 girls. 

RECENT CHANGES IN EDUCATION. / 

* I?! the P ast few yeare, i. e., since the declaration of independence, 
numerous far-reaching reforms have been effected in the school sys- 
tem of Czechoslovakia. The’ Government had to contend with many 
difficulties, some the heritage of the'former regime, others arising out 
of the new political order. Ode of the tasks confronting the present 
authorities was the adjustment of schools in accordance with the 
demands of the different nationalities constituting the new Republic. 
The relation of the German population to the Czechs, though officially 
determined by the treaties of Versailles and St. Germain, left numer- 
ous conflicting points to be settled. According to the statistics of the 
school population the proportion of Czech schqpls had to be increased 
at the expense of the German institutions. This was a truly 
formidable task, as the Austrians, only a short while ago the 
privileged class 'in Bohemian lands, wCre loath to surrender the 
special rights* which they, as masters, hitherto enjoyed. The same 
was true with regard to the Hungarians in Slovakia. The bone of 
contention was naturally the lapguage question. This was finally 
regulated by the law governing the minority groups, w^ich provides 
that each child, as far as possible, must receive instruction in its own 
mother tongue. 

Another problem with which the Government had to deal was 
the consolidation of the different territorial parts of the Republic 
into one homogeneous unit; In school matters it meant the welding 
of the systems of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia with that of 
Slovakia, akin in language and nationality. With the abolition of . 
the artificial barriers that hitherto separated the different parts it 
was of prime importance to bring the various organization* into a » 
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closer relationship and thus lay the foundation of a more uniform 
system of education throughout the Republic, ^ 

In Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, where iiFthe course of the last 
century the people succeeded in establishing a more. or less complete 
system, with all its ramifications from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity, the cultural level of the people was naturally higher than in 1 
Slovakia and Subcarpathian Russia, where education was thwarted 
rather than stimulated and the people subjected to the domination 
of the Magyars. " ft was of the greatest importance not only to infufce 
the present generation, with a new spirit, but to lay a strong founda- 
tion for the generations to come. Only by developing the indigenous 
school system throughout the country and by imbuing the people with 
a new spirit of democracy could this be accomplished. In the matter 
of education Slovakia presented the grentest problem. Under the 
Magyar rule the Slovaks were completely deprived of any education 
in their own tongue, so that the* great majority of the people could 
neither read nor write in their own language. Moreover, -the 
schools in Slovakia were backward and hopelessly inadequate. A 
new system of education had to be created out of the chaos, for which 
tfere mainly responsible the numerous small denominational schools 
that hitherto served the people in this part of the country. The wart 
had also a most detrimental effect on the schools in Slovakia, which 
in many instances served as places of occupation by the Magyar or 
Czeeho-Slovak armies. 

The Govemfnont in its progressive' effort to improve conditions 
is taking ov^r numerous schools, besides building thousands of new 
opes in places that formerly had none. In 1014 there was not a 
\iungle national institution of secondary grade in Slovakia., In 1021 
there wert 5 * 38 gymnasia and real schools in this part of the Repub- 
lic, of which 10 were purely Slovak institutions and the rest Magyar 
or"Magyar-Slovak.“' * 

Equally serious was the wholly inadequate supply of suitable 
textbooks, readers, and other literature indispensable in progressive 
teaching. Teachers properly trained jyhrrtould instruct the children 
in their own mother tongue were practically nonexistent in Slovakia 
and had to be invited either from Bohemia or Moravia. ' / 

All these shortcomings and defects are rapidly being remedied by 
the establishment of teacher-training schools and higher educational 
institutions and by furthering the publication of books for school 
use in the native language. Great activity is also being displayed ip 
the elimination of illiteracy and the institution of commercial, agri- 
cultural, and other types of schools indispensable for the proper de- 
velopment of the ^ountry. 

The authorities have already done much to repair the damages 
centuries old, but with all the achievements ipuch yet remains to he 
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accomplished. The Government is fully prepared to cope with the 
situat'cn by encouraging every effort or by initiating policies thiU 
tend to improve conditions. The ministry of education isr anxious to 
create greater opportunities for school children, particularly in rural 
districts; to raise the compulsory sclujol law to eight years' through- 
out, the Republic: to abolish exemptions permitting child labor; to 
vitalize, the school by the appointment of. properly trained teachers; 
and to introduce physical education, manual training, civics, etc. 

1 ,p " 1 . nt rt ‘f° rms have also been considered and partly introduced 
in the inner organization of secondary, agricultural, and other types 
of schools, an account of which will be given under, appropriate 
Headings in the chapters to follpw. V 

THE BUDGET OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION FOR THE 

YEAR 1922. 

The budget of the ministry of education for the vear 1922 amounts 
to !,°86.685.728 kronen, as against 578,273,034 krbnen for the year 
1921, an increase of 508,412,094 kronen, or 88 per cent, oyer the pre, 
vious year (not counting Subcarpathian Russia). A jin ce at the 
table below shows that the' largest increase is caused by the item 
dealing wdh the national education. - The expenditure last year 
showed 168.578,176 kronen, as against 588,969,441. proposed for the 
current year: . 

Income and expenditure* for education. * 


T 


Purpose. 


Central office (ministry) 

School inspection 

Higher education aodsciwgitlftc needs " ’ ' 

NecrtxUry education 

Commercial eduoattoo 

Industrial education A 

National education '.Ill'll'. 

Educational and cultural relation with foreign 

Social care of students ’ " * * ' 

Protection of monuments, archives, tuu>eums. 

etc .■ * 

Art llllllllll 

Popular education Oecturai libraries.' motion 

pictures) \ . ^ 

• Endowment and contributions 

Churches and church acti vi tils. '.LllllUl^ 

Total....* 

3ubcarpathlan Russia 


Orand total .« 


Expenditure (ktraien). or- 
dinary and extraordinary. 

• 

Income fki4neo), ordi- 
nary and extraordinary. 

1923 

1921 

1922 

! J*M. 

11,206.772 

ll,292.(K4 

153,049, m 

145, 107. 536 
31,167.101 
. S3. 923, 279 
888.969,441 

6.731.151 
* 7. 9|t, 5vi 
13I.37I.K75 
129.422,236 
. >5.749,312 
45,-381 703 
168,578,176 

/ 85,000 

**’3,612.743 
2,514,298 
239, 537* 
1,315.407 
. 1*175. 

9,000 

*2,849,638 
2, 402, «0 
239.537 
312,000 
911,173 

3. 595. 500 
M,«»n,774 

1,912.000 

j 

536*650* 

j 100,000 

• 5,417,174 

: 3. 906. 036 

/ 

1“' 

14,918 >12 

10,562,769 

221,142 

175,908 

4,3*4,687 

3,559,868 

50,000 


K.000 

54.947,551 

6,000 
SO, 573, 800 

6,976 

2,635,155 

2, 638,' 669 

42, 385^ SOCT 

178,273,034 

25,807,119 

325,000 

8,734,750 

203,000 

1,129,071,228 

604,080,753 

12,474,68$ 

8,937,750 


ADMINISTRATION. * / 

The administrative side of the schools was regulated by .the lavTof..- 
d 9 , 1920 , which thought considerable changes in the system 
taken over fromthe fonner rtgime, - 
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Schools are governed 'by councils, beginning with the smallest 
units, towns, and villages. The administration is in the hands of the 
local school councils.; these are in turn subordinated to district, school - 
councils for each district or Zupa, and tfye district councils are in 
turn subject to the highest authority, the ministry of education; which 
is a single central authority controlling the whole country,., 

Teachers and citizens are represented in the councils, the number! 
of citizens l>eing twice as large as the number of teachers. 

The local school council administers the local school funds; takes T 
care of the school buildings and grounds; performs all the wOrk : 
connected withtfte management of st^pol affairs; and executes all the i 
orders and l'egidations issued by the district school council or in 
certain cases by the ministry of education. 

Tl*f district school Councils decide on nil questions relating to 
public or private education within the district, with the exception 
of those matters that come directly under the ministry of education 
or other higher authorities. As the German population constitutes a 
strong element, with characteristic differences and distinctions, they 
are treated with considerable consideration. The niinistrv of edu- 
cation maintains two different. departments— one for time Czech, the 
other for the German schools. • 

t 

MINORITY SCHOOLS. 

The minority school, i. e., a school' established for cldldren of a 
small ethnic group living in an area inhabited largely by another 
nationality, is not a recent creation. It dates back to and is the 
direct heritage of the former regime.. Under the Austrian rule, in 
places where Czech was the native language of the majority of the 
population, it was .comparatively easy to establish national schools 
for Czech children. Quite a different state of affairs, however, pre- 
vailed in those parts of the country .where the Czechs were, in fact, 
or were supposed to be, in the minority. The German municipal 
authorities, as a rule, steadfastly refused to provide for the education 
of Czech children in their native tongue, thus compelling them to 
attend German schools,' where they were not only wholly unable to 
profit by the instruction but were openly exposed to denationalizing 
influences. The. work of private patriotic associations, notably the* 
Malice Skolska, had to step in where the Government and municipal 
associations- failed to do their , duty. Thus several hundred ele- 
mentary schools were opened and supported by private initiative in 
places where there was danger of Gennanization, '*■ 

! On the other hand, it was the policy of the Austrian Government 
to open German schools wherever there was the slightest pretext for 
so doing. No matter how small the attendance, these schools con-i 
tinned to I 
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Ilhas been one of the first duties of the Czechoslovak Government 
fo redrew this unjustifiable state of things. I„ resequence, . nun,- 

h! J r'T" » nd dually considerable num. 

, her of Czech schools opened or reopened according to local needs. 

1 he policy of the Government with respect to minority schools Is at 

Kw.o"%«riX h ' 01 April an ' *" J * u,,|, ‘"” nl « d * 

In accordance with the nenyegulations a Ht.ipber of minority . 
schools had to be created. In pffees vfhich already possessed' iriioob 
for one of the two nationalities, but where,* Vert ain number of the 
other nationality bye, a school had to lie established for them in their 
own language. 1 his law applies equally to schools of the German as 
well as the < zeeh minority groups. Unfortunately, the national 
tbl ,w n ; lws «''l always wver.thc territorial one, and although it is 
the intention of the Government to give wide autonomy and freedom 
for the development of each race the demand of the minority groups 
c.n not always lie heeded. This results in unavoidable misurich£ 
standings ami frictions. The niinority\schooIs are exempt from local 
control, being ifrertly administered by the Ministry of Education. 

TEACHER TRAINING. . .. 

Normal schools are training institutions for the eletnentary-schbol 
teachers. Admission to the normal school is accorded to candidates 
possessing a certificate of graduation from a higher elementary school 
or to those who have passed through a four year course in i second- 
ary school. The course of study in these institutions covers four 
years and comprises general subjects and some pfofessional training. 

A’amlrt-r of pcrM* ' per treeek gin-n to each ,ubfeci in the normal echooL ' 


SubJrcU. * 


Standards. 


fWl*ious instruct loo 

{’ pruiicc <»n<l tiding otaaVt at too) 

- 

. History and d\1c* fc 

aJIkIS?!*" dVaw ini* inirnK ! ‘ ! 

iSSSESi j“ d " oa *' ry i *°" un) il 

pLysic*. .. . . 

A culiai * ineu onl vf. “ ! ! ! ’ ! 

rctmuuuhip *• 

MusicTviolin pity for min only )*.*!-*"* 




Total for mm 

Total for woman 


woNcoMriiaonr lkmoxa. 


55b5£ 

viWmiImi war 


1 

1 >» 

j in 

- IV 

I 

1 • 

1 


A 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

| 2 

2 

' 4 

3 

j 2 

3 

2-3 

2-3 

2 

1 

. 3-2 

3 2 


.2 

i* 

...... 

1 

1 1 ; 



3 


2* 

*3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

-2 

- 1 

2 

2 

* a 

2 

2 

2 

. 3 

.22 

•29 

^ 9 

18 

22* 

22 

28 

9 

* 1 

. 1 

2 

3 

.. 2 

2 

2 

3 


1 

• 2 

1 


,?u 
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Attached to the State normal schools are speaiaj* institutions for 
the training of teachers in domestic subjects. The entrance require- 
ments are practically the same, i. e., girls must be at least 17 years 
of age and be graduates from a higher elementary school. or its 
equivalent. The course of study is two years and includes pedagogy, 
mother tongue, mathematics, civics and education, hygiene, social , 
care, textiles, physical training, singing, drawing, needlework, cook- 
ing, and home economics. 

The present requirements for the certificate of a teacher are re- 
garded by the leading educators in Czechoslovakia as totally inade- 
quate.' The ministry of education, aware of the importance of : 
teacher training, called a meeting in February, 1921, £>r the discus- 
sion of the .matter. Noted educators, representing scIioqIs and 
teachers’ organizations, were invited to present their views and offer 
suggestions for improvement. From the comments made it became 
obvious that the abolition of the existing normal schools is highly de- 
sirable. It was further made clear that the present four-year course 
of study must be considerably extended. Another point brought 
out .was the desirability of divorcing the general education of the 
candidates frojn their professional training. The first, it was pointed 
out, should be obtained in secondary institutions of a general char- 
acter, thg second at .some higher institution, attached to the univer- 
sity or at the university itself. The theory on which these proposals 
was based is the theory that a general education should precede pro- 
fessional training. 

' The reorganization of the teachers’ normal schools planned by the 
Government is, however, closely connected with the proposed reor- 
ganizations! secondary instruction and the establishment of ieacher- 
training' centers of a higher grade. It must necessarily be a matter of 
slow progress. In the meanwhile, as a temporary measure, the stand- 
ards the existing normal schools was raised by the introduction of 
new subjects and by changing the courses of study to conform to the 
requirements of more modern institutions. 

In accordance with the recommendations for better training of 
teachers is the recent establishment of the Institute for Experimental 
Pedagogy In Prague. The J. A. Comenius Pedagogic Institute of 
that city and a Czech teachers’ organization are responsible for this 
new training center. The courses are open to men and women teach- 
ers and are of university grade. They include lectures on philosophy, 

' pedagogy,* experimental pedagogy, pedology, and anatomy ; the latter 
as a. basis of physical education. A similar institution was also 
recently established at Brunn. If the new courses are successful, 
there is to be developed a pedagogic higher institution of learning, 
which is to realize. Comenius’s ideal of a collegium didacticum. 
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TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 
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the union for the development of kindergarten schools. The c&itral 
union is engaged in several important constructive activities. 
Teachers’ organizations likewise exist in Slovakia and sub-Carpathian 
Russia.. All the organizations mentioned above are represented ip 
the general council of men arid woriien teachers’ organizations* with 
a membership of three from each organization. The council acts 
as a general clearing house, especially for the promotion of educa- 
tional activities through legislative action. 

School authorities give the vieife of Ihe teachers careful and sym- 
pathetic consideration and often avail themselves of the experience 
of these organizations by inviting their representatives for the dis- 
cussion of important matters that come rip- in the present scheme of 
school reorganization. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION* ' ' . 

The probl^fc of secondary education i>equeathed to the new Czecho- 
slovak State required a great deal of adjustment. Like the primary 
schools, the secondary institutions were modeled either after the Aus- 
tin or the Hungarian types. Little attention was paid to the needs 
of the country or the differences arising froiivhistorical, social, eccv- 
nomic, or other national distinctions. 

The system of secondary education of Czechoslovakia is typical of 
the school systems of central Europe. It comprises the gymnasium, 
the real school, and : a combination of the. two types— -the real gym- 
nasia. 'Die gymnasia, or the classical schools, are the oldest' second- 
ary institutions emphasizing the study of Latin and Greek. Their 
graduates pass directly to the university. 

More recent in their development are the real schools, which pre- 
pare their students foivthe l\igher technical schools. A link between 
these two types are tjie real gymnasia (type A), the reform real gym- 
nasia (type B), and the higher real gymnasia (type Decin). 

The real gymnasia combine the classical course of study of the - 
gymnasia with the more modern course prescribed for the real^schools 
and thus prepare their students for entrance into the.university or the 
higher technical schools. 

The entrance requirement for all secondary schools is based on the 
fifth year- of the elementary school. Candidates for secondary 
schools must be at least 10 years of age and pass a special examina- 
tion in arithmetic and* the mother tongue. Graduation is based on an 
examination of maturity, which is given at the close of the course. 
The gymnasia, whether classical or real, have a course of study cover- 
ing eight yeara, the real schools generally seven, except in Slovakia, 
where the course lasts also eight years. * 

; The subjects taught in the gymnasium include religion, "mother 
tongue, La^in, Greek, history, geography, mathematics, physics, ele- 
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XmS Ph, ^^ y V pemna "" hi P’ and drawin * Since 'lJUft-20 
-chemistry natural science, and geology were added. The study of 

i? «ff ^ d /i, anRll 1 pe ° f , th * ? ountr y is Poetically obligatory. Latin 
offered throughout the eight years; Greek from the third class 
upward; drawing ,s taught in the first four years: and prepared 
philosophy m the last two years. \ * , P 

Ihe real schools with a seven-year course of study have their nro- 

lasses. The following subjects are taught in these, institutions: 
lgion, mother tongue, Wo foreign modem languages, history 

tnef!S y, Jr atbe i matlCS ’ descri P tive geometry, physics, Natural set 
’ h . f7’ drawin<? ’ -Penmanship, and gymnastics. Since 1918 
the study of elementary philosophy was added. 

The. real gymnasium (tyj* A) has a course of study similar to that 
of the gymnasium, except that in the third year french is substituted, 
to ^ h ^ er c |asses descri pti ve geometry is^ddel 

Tlie real gymnasium (type B), also called the reform* real gym- 
nasium, follows in the first four years the course of study prescribed 
for the real schools. In the upper classes, fifth through eighth, Latin 
is intensively studied, with French as a foundation. In other matters 
the course is similar to that of. type A. Finally, in the real gym-* 
nasi urn (type Dean) all the three types are represented. The totem 
tion here is to unite the gymnasium with the real school and the real 
gymnasium. In the first two years all stpdents receive common in- 
struction, while m the higher classes there follows a division into the 
various courses representative of the three types of schools. 

•a 

Sumber of hwrt per week given to each object in a model program of • 

real pymnasium.* “ • 


Subjerts. 


Kclipion 

Language of instruction.*!! 

Latin 

French (or English; Ian* 

hG3: 


Geography 

Mathematics 

Nature study 

Chemistry 

physics:..; 

P«aertpth* georoei 

j^troductido to philosophy 

Tmmanship. !!!.*.* !!!!!"!! 

Physical training 

Second modem janguage. . 


Standards. 


ln - Iv * V., VI. VII. VIII 


Total., 


ao 


’Imusd by the Ministry or Education July % mi. 


2 ! 

3 ! 


30- 


31 


32 


32 


4 

5 

V 

2 

*3 

2 

2 


32 


1 


Total 

hours 

P* 

week. 


. 23 
19 
*14 
24 
12 
6 
12 
5 

. 4 

10 

' 1 . 

10 

tr 


■ ‘ * ' *4i j 
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0 Number of hourt per week given to each subject in a model program of 

real school 1 


Subjects. 



Religion 

Langutc* of instruction 

French language 

History • 

axsfe::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Nature study 
Chemistry 

Physics 

t arlpti’ jreotnetry and georoct 

Introduction to pbllcKophy 

Drawing 

Penmanship ^ 

Physical training 

Second modern language (English, i 
French, or German) 


Total.. 


* Issued by the Ministry o! Education July 29,. 1019. 


Hours of instruction per week <n all the classes of the various secondary 

schools . 1 


Subjects. 


Religion...,;...'. 

Language of instruction. 


Qruk, ...f 

French (or English).*. .*.*!. " 
Hi orr. 

g®°r»phy I!;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;! 

Mather tics 

Natural science ], 

Chemistry. 

Physics 

Descriptive geometry and geometrical drawing., 

Introduction to philosophy - • 

Drawing ♦.. 

Pe n ma n ship 

Physical training.....*.! 

Second foreign language 

Total ' 


Crmna- 

siuui. 

R««l 

gymna- 
sium. # 

R^l 

school. 

Lyt^e. 

8 

8 

8 

7 

29 

29 

2H 

29 

i * *5 

45 



! 2 ft 


k 



it 

22 

1A 

1 " » 

20 

17 

m 

14 

ii 

. 11 

10 

11 

I 34 

24 

27 

19 

12 

12 

*12 

8 

6 

0, 

9 

• 7 

12 

12 

13 

8 


5 

16 


M'i' 

4 

o 

2 

10 

1 

10 

23 

15 

Hi 

16 

14 

‘ 72 

24 

24 

22 

20 

j 250 

^ 250 

224 

1G9 


* The hours of instruction may sometimes vary. Compare with programs given above. 

In all the secondary schools a modern language is taught which is 
generally the second language of the country, i. e., German in Bo- 
hemian schools and Bohemian in German schools, , , 

Secondary schools are generally coeducational, though there are 
separate schools for girls and boys. The schools for girls are of 
more recent, date and consequently more modern in character. • They 
are of three types: The real gymnasia, the reform real gymnasia, and 
the lyo6es. , " ' 

The lyc&, comprising: only flfe classes, was for a long time a dis- 
tinctive type of school for girl* On account of its low standard its 

.*■ - .* . **. 
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graduates could not enter a higher institution of learning, and so it* 
recent years in some of the schools additional classes were created* 
which parallel the course of study of the real gymnasia and fly reform 
real gymnasia for ■ boyST As can be seen, the education of&irls jrSs 
rather neglected hut it is the aim of the present ministry of educa- 
tion to standardize the courses of study in girls’ institutions and to 
make them confonn with those now obtaining in boys’ institutrjfc 
/. secondary school courses end inan examination of maturity, 
wry en an oral. Students showing great proficiency in certain 
subjects may lie excused from taking the examinations. 

The secondary school has always been regarded as independent 
of elementary and a stepping stone to higher institutions. This 
opinion still prevails, and upon reforms of the secondary school will 
ultimately depend the -reforms of the whole system of education. 

I he present authorities are contemplating. changes on a large scale. 

I ho proposed reorganisation will undoubtedly affect all the schools 
"*■*"** “» >nd «» 

Ue questions much discussed l„ th e cduolors in Cnechoslovnicin 
are, the questions that are now uppermost in the minds of (he edu- 
cators in Europe and to some degree also in this country] What 

fduc2ionV h S| re i'!! , ?I! ° f the - 1 8eC ° ndarv scho01 t0 the- elementary 
education »• Should the secondary school be entirely distinct from 

the primary school or should tjie distinction be abolished ? . Should 
its eight-year program remain *ir should it be shortened amranother 
nstitution created to serve ns a link between the secondary and' 
higher institution ? Should its function be reserved for the children 
of the elite. Intel ectual, or financial, as is the Vase at present, or 
should the secondary school open Its doors to all those who are 
desirous of .profiting by it? The.latter view finds many advocates 
among the educators of the country, especially among the more 
democratic and socially inclined elements. What place should be 
reserved for the- study of the classics, the , nodam languages, etcJ 
These are some of the question^that are agitating the public mind 
and waiting for solution. ” ** 

Whatever the final outcome of these discussions, it is apparent that 
dihection° S WVakla * 16 immediate reforms, will be in the following • 

•{; The study, of the plother tongue, domestic history, and civics 
Will be strengthened. 

2. Moretime will be devoted to science and practical exercises in 
laboratory and work shops. 

3, -Manual work and domestic science wiU be introduced into the 
secondary school curriculum. 


•X'k * 1 




. • • ;• -v)# 
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4. More time will be given to physical training. 

5. Gymnasia and real schools will have the same number of 
classes. 

' v 6. More schools wilMiave a common foundation without X* tin, so 
as to enable grammar-school pupils to enter secondary institutions 
without obstacles. 

7. Bifurcation will not begin until the higher classes, so that pupils 
will select the course of stiidv at a more mature age. 

A number of reforms newly conceived have already been put into 
pj-actice. Thus, as a result of the demand for more practical studies, r 
the number of classical gymnasia has been reduced, in favor of sec- / 
ondary institutions of a more modern type. Greater opportunities 
have also been created for girls wishing to continue their education 
by either admitting them to boys 1 secondary schools or by raising 
the level of the existing girls’ lyc&s. 

The articulation between sec&tfhry schools and higher institu- 
tions has been somewhat changed and greater opportunities created 
for those wishing to pursue higher studies. Many obstacles that for- 
merly prevented graduates from secondary schools from entering 
higher institutions were lately done away with. Greek and Latin 
are, with few exceptions, no longer require!! from those seeking ad- 
mission to a university; on the other hand, students with a classical 
foundation are now enabled to enter higher technical institutions ‘ 
by submitting to n special examination in mathematics. 

As regards the inner reorganization, two secondary schools, a real 
school and a real gymnasium, were set aside for experimental pur- 
poses. The program in both institutions is based on an eight-year 
course. The lower ck^es (1-4) have a general course of study 
with one modern language. The bifurcation into a general and 
“ real ” course begins after the completion of the fourth year, Latin 
is not taught in the lower division. Much stress is laid on the study 
of certain subjects, such as history and geography, which are treated 
from a national point of view. In the study of natural sciences dis- 
cussions of local conditions receive considerable attention. / 

Statistics for the school year , 1921-22. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR B0Y8 AND GIRLS. 


RsdA Igroutps. 

Classical 

dym* 

na.Hia. 

R«al 

gym- 

nasia. 

Higher 
real gym- 
nasia 
(Deci*). 

Ref. real 

gym- 

nasia- 

Real' 

schools. 

Ctecho-Slovak 

29 

35 

4 

72 

25 

5 


6 

n 


German : 

Magyar 

3 

fiO 

71 

PdEh : :::::: 

Ruthenlan 


1 


m 

2 

Mi...... 


’ m 

1 

32 

79 
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Statistic* for the school j tear f i9£l-tg. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR OIRL8 ONLY. 


1* 


- Racial groups. 

Real 

gym- 

nasia. 

# 

Ref. real 
fym- 
nasia. 

Real 

schools. 

1 

Lyovas 
with 
classes 
of higher 
real gym- 
nasia. 

Lyetfaa. 

Csecho-Slovmk. 

6 

10 

7 

— 1 

1 

3 

2 

. ? 


Total 

*i v ' ■ *“ - 

6 | 

J?J • 

6 

6 


TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Racial groups. 

S 

Normal . 
schools. 

Schools for 
training 
home 
economics 
teachers. 

Other 

training 

iostitu- 

Gooa 

Csecho-Slovak 

German 

47 

16 

l 

1 

& 

3 

6 

3 

RuKeoiaa.. *! ].** * .*;*.* [ V * ? — ■ . 

Total 




65 

6 

3 

’ — 





i ic .Mital number of secondary schools in Czechoslovakia, includ- 
ing teacfcer-training schools in 1921-22, was 392, as compared with 359 
in the previous year. Ninety-nine, or about onelfouXa^privat! 

NU ~ Wr 01 PUpi '* including teacher, lining achaoh. 


Schools. 


Gymnasia 

Real gymnasia ii" 

Hiah, real gymnasia 

Rerorm real gynmasla 

Real schools...... 

Girls' schools *'** * 

Normal schools 

Special normal schools. .! 


Total.. 


j Crecho- 
| Slo\ak. 

j German. 

! 

Magyar. 

Polish. 

R tithe* 
nian. 

Total 

! 8.744 

21,221 

*“*4,*9fW* 

23,413 

6,771 

5,219 
5,054 
861 j 
1,460 

! 1,755 

1,520 

573* 

*4**541 

j 

15,718 
28,336 
§61 
7 nia 

7,734 
2,211 ! 

1 195 

.;.i 

i 

/|Uiv 

31,362 

6,251 

1,873 1 

106 


105 

8.982 

8,335 

300 

2 SO 

70 ! 

; 


71,636 

24,482 j 

4,149 J 

"I 

105 

100,913 


‘ “ umoer OI pupils in 1821-22 in all secondary institu- 
ToS‘“ g teacller training schools, was 100,913, as compared 
with 95,096 in 1920-21, an increase of 6,817 pupils. The girfc con- 
stitute one- fourth ofthe total enrollment, or 25,014' pupils an in. 
significant figure, if we Consider that in our sfecdhdary schools the 
JJJJ" ° f g ! J ex . cm, f the number of boys ThU^condition is, 
Jave S ihaTi f chan « ing » . especially since the Czech authority 

- ** “ ^ la^ few yean created greater opportunities for the ad- 

vancement of the educationpf women. V ;r - *•. 
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The number of teachers in the secondary institutions is 5,728. 
According to nationality, the Czecho-Slovak teachers constitute the 
majority, numbering 3,707, or 04.7 per cent. The Germans come next 
with 1,835 teachers, or 3*2 per cent. Magyars, Poles, and Ruthe- 
nians constitute the remainder of the teaching staff, or 3.3 per cent. 

To the above numl>crs must be added the secondary schools in 
sub-Carpathian Russia. These comprise 4 gymnasia with 1,548 
pupils, of whom 223 are women, and 41 training schools with 2*29 
pupils, of .wjiom 142 are womeh. The number of teachers in these 
institiutions is 100. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Agricultural education is well organized in Czechoslovakia, par- 
ticularly in Bohemia and Moravia, whore systematic instruction in 
agriculture was inaugurated in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. ^Though a number of agricultural schools were opened 
before that, their development was on the whole rather .sporadic 
and depended upon the initiative of private individuals. The first 
popular school, opened in 1850, was the farmers’ school, that pro- 
vided special education for small landowners and agricultural 
officials. Its success Was instantaneous and led to the extension of 
agricultural education from a private to a public enterprise. 

The greatest development in agricultural instruction was reached 
in Moravia, where the proportion of schools was higher than in any 
other Province of the Republic. Though less than half the size of 
Bohemia, it had 66 agricultural schools, as compared with 73 in 
the latter territory. Another distinction lay in the more uniform 
regulation governing the administration of agricultural schools due 
to the fact that practically all agricultural institutions in Moravia 
were under direct control of the pro vincmt authorities, whereas in 
Bohemia, for instance, this was not the case. In Slovakia, agricul- 
tural education is of very recent date, having been inaugurated 
within the last few years by the present authorities. 

Agricultural schools in Czechoslovakia are either public or en- 
dowed by local committees, towns, communities, savings banks, agri- 
cultural associations, etc., and maintained by the State or the Prov- 
ince in which they are situated. As to the grades, they can be 
classified into elementary, secondary,* and higher. The, latter are 
. under tha jurisdiction of the ministry of education, while the ale* 
mentary. and secondary are under the ministry 6f agriculture. 

The elementary schools are of two kinds— the so-called . practical 
farmers 9 schools and the winter schools. In the farmers 9 schools the 
course of study covers two years with instruction lasting 10 months 


m .the year, whilein the agricultural winter schools instruction is 

" '' V A V •’ ' «'*'*• ' * “■ • *' / ' V '• ' •> 
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generally offered for two yearn during the 5 winter months. (W 

“ * P"**!""*. f«r .dmWon I„^.' 
iiemm and Moravia itinerant teaching is practiced Ernert* in 

™!J !!T ; 0f • ?, - milar type are the numerous special schools 

such as forestry, pon.ologic.l, viticultur.1, and dSky 

schools for training in the culture of flax, hops be2f and a nelto 

e tner from primary or from higher primary schwl* and are cener- 
form,*' sons who intend Inter on to teke'np Un^IZr 

Women ere inetmcteil in the melted hontetopini mhook .hkh 

“ .»^>enine n.ueh intewa ,„d th, «L 
J T* “ P ,an " hg to increase the number of such schools throuirh- 

;r^“- Th * - ?* * »-* - • «.£& 

Secondary agricultural schools admit pupils who are at lc«* u 
J-ente of and mho N.v, fi„l sh ed . im 

ZZS-JZr t-ncT“* ry ** ! T i ™ ltu r*l **ool with . two-penr 

«£-£J2U l ^TteedT^rtettTnT,. 1 " t ““""*7 

on, ho . dn.it, ed di!*!, ^SSfXi 2*. tendenc^* to'add 

raw\\ yCar i US ^ nja ^ >e instructi °n more comprehensive and 
rn.se thefouree of study in these schools to four yeare ^ 

ie Czech agricultural school at Brunn, established in 1910 is a 

Zv'LTr'T' i, ? i, "' ion - 11 '“ s **• 

omy and forestry each with a four-year course of sludy Wher 
SS' S: th u** 'Hvt-hnic School in Prague Witht 

a^iciiituraj section Its course of study covers four years A 
higher agricultural institution withjhe German language of ixSrbo 
*** - Cihwerd,-wiUi . 

At the end of 1918 there were in Bohemia, Moray, a «„d Silesia 

ff*tiifiC U tUra * s f 1 °® ls of v arious grades and character, .exclusive 
of the itinerary schools and (lie short summer courses In lMHrtT 
number o, mhool, in u* R< . |Hlb | ic „ tch , (| “» «“ 
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greater unification of agricultural instruction by regulating the re- 
quirements of admission to the various institutions, by reorganizing 


a number of schools to conform* to the Government’s standard, by 
establishing or assisting if the establishment of agricultural schools 
in the various parts of the country, and by stimulating the publica- 
tion of suitable textbooks and other literature for the use of agri- 
cultural schools. Close {ptteution is also given by the minister to 
the training of soccial teachers unon whose skill sn much will 
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Jer^Tir: C0Uree iS especial i in,cn ? ,ed fo - r in house- 

more™,! h i tW °'' ear ?° Ur ^ offers ,h * 8ame instruction but on a 

li 'P re,len s ,v e scale. The .three-yeay course of study is more 

.eluborate/including m addition to the vocational a number of aca 
denuc suVts. This course is especially desired to prepare wornTn 
for supervisory positions in puldickitchens, hospitals, orphanages, . 
nml similar public or private institutions. P 

V I • * 

Course of $tudy In a otic year *chno1 . 


Subjects 

Hours par week, j 

Find 

term. 

Sonond 
term. ! 

A. COMfl'LWlKT. 

SAS" 11 *! 1 fcu, w || *e 

< hild (raining 

i . 

, 3 

B 

dvks - 1 

*- 

2 

HoumhoM account 4 

v 2 

2 ii 

Foods ! *: 

Tfxtllf and rtoihmg * 

Brewmaklng and imlUnrfv !! 

looking; ; 

II oust keep mg 1 

> 2 
12 

io‘ 

2 

”*12*3 
10 ( 


&ub)oru. 


a. coMrn^OET—ronul. 
Pjjrllw hotwkoepin*.. . . . . 


^taftoig, 

Vtfal 

n. elective. 
Foreign laneiAps. ... 


UmmpmwmiL 


First 

terra. 


Tl»e instruction offered in & two-year home economics school is 
sinnlar to that of a one year, except that it is more extended. Among 

stenogSphy. ' "* ° ne f0rUiKn ‘ 0ngUe ’ m " 8ic ’ 

The *our„e ontudy of a i»rwWr homo erenow K hool. 


Sabjerfe. 

Hours per sneak. 

First 

year. 

Second 

year. 

Third 

Tear.- 

a. coiriTL^ofTr. 

gohoraiAn language 

Foreign language * - * 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Histonr 

Household accounts. * 

*2 

- 2 


•“* corrps i K ' n ‘ 1<: f> < 'v.‘ .* * ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; 

EconuiiiiKtV. .* ; 

General science ... 

asffjfe;: 

Toaiue • i ng ;;;;;;; * . . 

Dmiamnidng ....7.7.7. * * * " ** 

Fooda ond food preparation .77.7.*. 

nwrtlal .ora in ~liiod«rnH«n ichnrj. ‘ * * * 

, 

2 

i« 

......... 

2 

2’ 

2* 

2 

id* 

a* 

i 

3 

2 

2 

J3 

4 

.2 

3 

T0UI.....I.. 

1 

1 
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38 

38 
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In connection with the home economics classes an endeavor is 
being made to regulate the courses of study aiming to train women 
for -the trade and business world. The special training comprises 
lessons in cooking, sewing, dressmaking, embroidery, and millinery. 
The courses range in length -from live months to one year. 

■ ~l 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. \ 

Trade and industrial -schools, established in larger’ cities and 
towns for the purpose of encouraging home industries, are widely 
distributed in Czechoslovakia.' They are privately owned or main- 
tained or subsidized by the State, territories, of municipalities. 
The aim of these schools is to supply practical training nhd to pre- 
pare young boys and girls for the locul trades and indust ri^. They 
touch all the important industries of the country and thus primarily 
conform to the local demands. So much im|H>rtunce attaches to 
their work that often schools are maintained xvhyn their enrollment 
is very small and would hardly justify their, upkeep. 

The course of instruction in the iiidustrial schools generally covers 
two, three, or four years, as the conditions in the particular industry 
demand. Special continuation courses are ojwncd for the appren- 
tices in the various branches of industry. Admission to theA r schools 
is limited to those 14 years old who hate finished S rears of the 
elementary school, hut in outlying districts pupils under this age 
are allowed to enter. 

The great variety of schools indicates the range of industries prev- 
alent in the country. There are schools for machinists, metal trades, 
electricians, stonemasons, ca hi net makers, schools for weaving, has- 
ketrv, glassmaking, pottery, and a number of others: (lirls receive 
instruction in dressmaking, millinerv, embroidery, and rooki;i« 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

Commercial education is providcd,by commercial academies which 
<1*^ commercial training and commercial sdtools which 

' ' ' - 
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prepare for office and ordinary business affairs. Commercial schools 
I rtmn to the ministry of education and, consequently, like other 
ly|H*s of schools, are under State Control. They are remarkably 
.....form in repaid to administration, |»%n*ms of instruction, and 
internal regulations. 

The commercial academies are secondary institutions with a four- 
yyar course of study. A certificate attesting the completion* of the 
higher primary school or the four lower classes in a secondary school 
is the minimum requirement for admission. 
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Mmh attention is paid to the study of languages, In addition to 
( zeth. iiihtruftion is offered in practically all the modem languages 
of l.unqie English,. French, Italian. German. Russian. SrbiJn! 
,7 ""' * nd m !* rae academies Bulgarian, Magyar, modem Greek 
I olish, and hpnnish. In the Sloyak academies of commerce, Rum,,. 

r Mrt of 7 8 | h0rt ^ intr0<luC0d - correspondence ia 

a part of ttie modern language instruction. Not all the languages 

“7,?f er ‘ ><J *" °. n ® a ? dwn y- Th « selection depends upon local needs 

™ntl h tJ r0X,mi , ty “V 1 * SU 7 U8in * t,,e ,,n « u »«e* I" place of Espe- 
mn^Ido may be substituted: Thirty hours per week of compulsory 

sulqects is theaverage requirement for all tf upils. Not infrequently 
students are conducted to places of interest, local and foreign. 7 
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st i tut ion, The program is limited to commercial "subjects and corre- 
spondence in foreign languages. * 

Commercial schools fer boys and girls with a two-year course of 
study are based on higher primary schools. In Slovakia the course 
covers three years. Commercial subjects, such as commercial arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, commerce, and business correspondence form 
the main studies. These are supplemented by lessons in the mother 
tongue, Czech, German, or Magyar. In somp schools French, Ger- 
man, and Polish may be taught if there is a sufficient demand. 
Merchandise and commercial geography, citizenship, penmanship* 
stenography, typewriting, and hygiene are obligatory subjects. 
Courses in advertising, shop-window display, and other subjects are 
sometimes added. 

The^mmercial schools with a one-year program are only of locrtl 
interest. In general there lire few such institutions in the country* 
Continuation schools with a commercial bias are obligatory for 
those who choose business as their career. The subjects of instruc- 
tion are Czech language and correspondence* commercial arithmetic, 
the theory of commerce, exchange, and geography. The course lasts 
two or three years. The instruction is offered about 8 hours a week 
for a period of 7 to 10 months a year. The school is held during the 
day, the yOung employees being excused from work to attend classes. 

The whole system of conhnercial education is capped by a higher 
school of commerce established in Prague in *1919. Its course’of 
study lasts three years. • 

There were at the beginning of the year 1921-22, according to the 
latest statistics, 1 32 commercial academies, with 7,936 pupils; 18 
courses for secondary-school graduates, with 939 students; 75 two- 
year commercial schools, 'witl! 10,645 pupils; 27 one-year schools and 
courses, with 1*436 pupils; and 115 commercial continuation schools, 
with 8,519 pupils. ' 

There were thus in the Republic 267 public commercial institu- 
tions, with 29,474 pupils. Of this number. 19,294 were boys and 
10,180 girls. The statistical data mentioned above pertain to State 
and State-aided institutions. 

HIGHEft ^EDUCATION. 


Before 1018 there were in tjie territories of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public il higher educational institutions. The Czech and the German 
universities in Prague, the partially developed Magyar university at 
Bratislava, the Magyar law academy at Kosice, the Catholic theologi- 
cqj faculty at Olomouc, thfe Czech and German technical schools at 
Prague and Brno (Brunn), the higher school of mines at Pribram, 
and the Academy of Arts and Sciences at Prague. 
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After t. he revolution the fdllowing institutions were added: The 
Masaryk university at Brno, the Czechoslovak Hus theolouiil 
evangelical faculty at Prague, the Czechoslovak Catholic theological 
faculty at Bratislava, the veterinary school at Brno, the Czech higher 

Prague The Magyar university at Bratislava was abolished and 
in itaplace was created the Czechoslovak Comenius University ’ The * 

sZtl^ 001 ° f minCS at Pribram WaS “ -to a cth 

There are thus at present* 4 universities, ^separate faculties 1 
academy of law, 4 higher technical schools, 1 higher veterinarv 
schoo , 1 higher school of mines, 1 higher. agriculturesdhool, 1 highS 
school of commerce, and 1 academy of arts and sciences. ® 

laAJStaSS* ^ runted in 1921 ti- 

One of the older educational' 'institutions in Europe is the Uni 
C z Z y t °h Pr#gUe ’ Chartered b y Charles IV. in 1348. Originally 
and sDiHt eCa ^Lrt r / h ^ AUS ^ ian domination tlernran in languagj 
led in 1882 tnTh ■ between Czechs and the GermaS 
1 h *i 188 ?, • h0 0r ^ an,Zat,0n of Czech Acuities parallel in rank 

vuth the older institution. After the revolution of independence the 

ncient university was pronounced a national institution and » 
kuown at present as the Charles IV University of Pra^e Th e 

versitv* 1 like "thT /^ 0mS universit y* The Charies Uni- 

vereity, like the German institution, has the faculties of throloev 

law, medicine, philosophy, and natural science. It is the fcrJSt ' 

unnersity in the republic. In the year 1920-21 its teaching ffree 

comprised 256 persons, divided as follows: Theology, 10; ifw 30? 

edicine, 73; philosophy, 88; and natural science, 55. The number 

of students m the summer semester of the same year was 6 801 m«m 

and 1,275 women, a total of 8,078. Of Jhis^umbe? 27 !! 

3;63 Ti! aW; 2 > 520 > medicine; 1,237, phifosophy ^ild 
* 1 scie ^ e * The number of persons .studying in the winter 

EZ? r < Wa f. 8 f 1 '. <,f "’ h0m ,m «■' .nd%77 ™„ 

SEX* ■ yot *** — • vere • 

k T h« T. G . M^.ryk j, Brno, 1919 * 1 * 

the pattern of the Czech University at Prague, opened with two 
faculhes, law and medicine. To these were added two more facul 
ties m 1920, Ik j of natural science and philosophy. . V 

The Komensky University at Bratislava was established at 

”i» f f «nly on. faculty of m.didn., £%£ £ 

added about a year later the fatuity of law. ' ** 

In all the higher institutions there were registered on D» mU a 
81, lWO, 28,155 students; 25,655 .(8l.l per„«uit) men and |^g;{ 

4 to'/? S" ,* - ,<.i ‘ J a- v y 
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per cent) women. The universities registeifed 13,642 students, with 
2,053 women?- the technical institutions, 12,349 students, with 380 
women; the sepurate theological faculties, 116 students; the separate 
law faculties, 461 students; and the remaining institutions, 1,587 
students, in all. the .Czech and Slovak universities there were 9,974 
students; in the Gentian universities, 3,668 students. ' In the Czech 
technical schools there were 7,893 students; in the German, 4,456 
students. 
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